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workmen, it being- in personal ornament that they excelled. 
When Rome could so easily command the services of such 
consummate artists as these and their Hellenic brethren, it is 
easily understood that so warlike a people would not delight in 
following the quiet and peaceful paths of Art ; and it was by 
conquest, or by these artists in their employ, that the Romans 
acquired most of their artistic treasures. The era of the Roman 
Empire may be said to divide the modern from the ancient 
world. Although in Rome for a considerable time the old 
traditions relating to Art were kept intact, and Art luxuriated in 
almost as great perfection as in the noble days of Greece, this 
did not last ; a high, pure Art could not be loved and venerated by 



such a sensual people as the Romans soon became. Chiselled 
work in low relief, in which the silver is cut away around the 
outline of the design, now took the place of the more delicate 
repousse. The Greeks valued much of their work for its 
lightness, but it would seem, from the fact of their successors 
stamping the weight upon any object of gold or silver, that it was 
by them valued for the opposite reason. 

With the decline of the political power of the Romans sank 
also their artistic power. Many causes brought about this 
end. The love of change, which is ever so fatal to pure 
Art, was one great reason. The nobles were satiated with 
beautiful forms, and longed for something fresh. The artists, 




The Seven-h ranched Candlestick. A Bas-relief from the Arch of Titus, Rome, 



therefore, had to create new and vicious shapes ; this led them 
further and further from the paths of yore. It must also have 
been difficult to follow the old traditions when work was brought 
into Rome from almost every country of the world, and the style 
of each in its turn was the whim of the hour. 

The gradual decline that now commenced was but the begin- 
ning of the end, when almost all was swept away by the 
barbarians, as they crowded victoriously into Rome to take that 
terrible revenge for which they had so long thirsted. But, before 
this took place, the Romans lived on in the most prodigal 
splendour; their luxury was such that we cannot even compre- 
hend it. Gold and silver glittered everywhere, and were used 
to such an extent that these precious metals almost passed out 



of the hands of the silversmith, and became a material for the 
builder. 

But few specimens have been handed down from their palmy 
days. The most important are the vessels of the Temple of 
Mercurius Cannetonensis, found at Bernay in 1830, and now in 
the Bibliotheque Imperiale at Paris; the " Patere de Rennes," 
in the same museum ; the so-called " Shield of Scipio," found at 
Avignon in 1656, in the Cabinet des Medailles. There are also 
a few examples in the British and South Kensington Museums. 
The objects that have been found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and also in the excavations at Hildesheim, belong mostly to 
imperial times. 

W. H. Singer. 



ARTIST S^ COLOURS 



MR. HOLMAN HUNT could not have chosen a more im- 
portant subject for discussion than the one which he recently 
introduced at the Society of Arts; namely, the materials used as 
colours by our painters. Who cannot recall pictures which have 
not been a score of years in existence, and yet manifest such a 
deterioration in colouring as to render them comparatively worth- 
less ? Mr. Hunt considers that most of the ancient civiHsed nations, 
as the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the people of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, used, first, the natural earths for colours ; secondly, the 
colours made from stones ; and, in addition, chemical combinations 
which, by modern analyses, have proved to be products indicating 
no little skill in their makers. All obtainable evidence went to 
prove that the materials were sold in their unmanipulated state, and 
that the painters themselves prepared them for use. The practices 
which were found in. action at the time of the revival of painting in 
Italy had probably been transmitted to painters by their Greek and 



Roman predecessors ; and what their habits were we are able to 
realise with wonderful precision from receipts by monks, whose 
fraternities undertook the illumination of missals, the painting of 
walls in fresco, and other devotional operations for the decoration 
of religious service, and the preparation of the materials necessary 
for such work. Heraclius, in the tenth century, with many Art- 
craft secrets, left record of the use of colours mixed with oil, and 
even with varnish. This \vas the earliest evidence discovered of 
what was regarded as the most permanent means of exercising the 
art in its more complete forms. The especial value of the book 
of Cennino,^'^ says Mr. Hunt, " consisted in the fact that the writer 



* Cennino Cennini, who lived in the latter half of the fourteenth century, studied 
painting under Angelo Gaddi, and was a good colourist. The book referred to in the 
text is his " Trattato della Pittura," the oldest Italian treatise on painting. There is 
an English edition, by Mrs. Merrifield, published in 1844. 
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gave not prescriptions only, but the records of the life experience 
of himself, of his father, and of many generations of predeces- 
sors. The wisdom he communicated bespoke the experience of 
previous generations, as it testified also to the general under- 
standing that an artist should acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the materials on which the stabiHty of his art depends. He 
declared that, to become an artist, a youth should devote him- 
self for the first seven years of his career to the mechanical part 
of his pursuit. Ample evidence has been found that the greatest 
artists did not scorn to cultivate and to seek the mechanical 
skill and the chemical knowledge which promised safer or more 
beautiful grounds, and colours, and media wherewith to work. 
Mention was made of Mrs. Merrifield's book on the ancient 
practice of painting as affording specially valuable gleanings 
of the processes of the artist of the period when canvas was first 
introduced for important works, and showed how favourite pre- 
parations were adopted by various painters ; and Sir Charles 
L. Eastlake's very valuable collection of anecdotes gave a good 
store of evidence of the knowledge coming from long attention 
to what would in the present day be regarded as much beneath 
the profession. Referring to the practice of the eariiest oil 
painters, the Van Eycks and their immediate successors, it was 
stated as a remarkable fact that their works were still the 
brightest as to light, and the strongest in colour, the most 
ambitious in these particulars originally, and the best preserved 
in white and colour to this day. A magnifying glass revealed 
no defect in the ground beyond the existence of some minute 
cracks, induced apparently by the dilation and contraction of 
the wood or canvas, which has caused the enamelled surface to 
form itself into separate but closely adjacent and fitting parts. 
The most precarious colours — the brightest greens and even 
the yellows, including the ''dandelion" tints — were perfectly 
preserved, and yet these were the most unstable of all pigments 
in the present day. The aim now was gradually becoming less 
to obtain unsullied purity and brightness than to develop all the 
lower harmonies of light and colour. As to whether the pecu- 
liar climate under which we live has ruinous effect upon old oil 
paintings could be proved best by going back to what was 
probably the earliest cabinet painting existing of native produc- 
tion — a triptych portrait of Richard II. with attendant angels, 
painted necessarily in England, and exhibited at the Manchester 
Exhibition of 1857 t>y the kindness of the Earl of Pembroke. 
This painting is not in oil, but the ground for all kinds of panel 
pictures was, at first, the same for oil or tempera ; and as it 
was in the preparation of the wood or canvas on which a paint- 
ing was executed that its stability most depended, it was not 
beside our mark to notice that our climate has dealt as kindly 
with it as that of any other country would have done. There 
was reason for admiring the perfect practical skill of the old 
masters in contending with the difficulties of management of 
materials offering themselves for use in the processes which 
alone allowed us the opportunity of exercising our art in its 
fulness. The traditions and the practical skill which the old 
masters husbanded as the price to be paid for the safety of their 
creations had been thrown away by our immediate forerunners 
as too troublesome to keep. The resurrection of painting, which 
came in the time of George II., mainly by the clear-mindedness 
of Hogarth, did not awaken any thought of the. need of the old 
cunning in preparation of materials, for the means had been 
provided to save painters from some of the labour which before 
it was their duty and their pride to undertake in their work- 
shops. The gain was palpable, the loss not immediately so. 

Sir G. Kneller had set up his old servant as an artists' 
colourman in London, and he is said to have been the first of the 
kind. The change, however, was probably effected slowly. The 
special secrets were handed to the tradesman very much as a 
physician's prescriptions are handed to a chemist. All the last 
century English pictures seem to have been painted on grounds 
prepared, as now, with whitelead over a coat of size. The 
earliest pictures by Sir J. Reynolds were painted, apparently, 
simply with oil ; and, although the colour was of the most 
modest character, and the painting altogether without indication 
of that love of impasto and richness which his maturer pictures 



had, they are in such beautiful order that one is tempted to 
wish he had never gone farther afield and fared worse— as he 
did, to our great misfortune, so terribly, that in many cases the 
sight of the original of a subject dear to us from familiar prints 
is, with its gaping fissures, its lost colours, and its avalanche 
of background descending into the very core of the picture, a 
cause of serious pain. Gainsborough painted with colour and 
medium much diluted with turpentine. With reference to the 
misfortunes of our system, the lecturer avowed that he regarded 
the artists' colourmen of London as gentlemen of intelligence, 
character, and great enterprise, to which qualities we were 
much indebted for the comparatively safe position we enjoy. 
The painter really had not the power to trace the causes of 
defects. The mischief we had to cure was like a terrible growth 
requiring the surgeon's knife. After dwelling at some length 
upon the constitution and variety of colours, Mr. Holman Hunt 
stated that in the last fifteen years a general conviction had 
been growing in the minds of painters that an effort should be 
made to master the nature of the materials with which the art 
was conducted. There were facts from which he had encourage- 
ment to think an appeal to the profession to organize some 
system by which henceforth the student shall be provided with a 
knowledge of the servile questions of the craft, may find many 
others determined to make their life-bought observations a 
medium of knowledge for the benefit of the next generation. 
The evidence given amounted, he thought, to this — that in this 
day, one hundred and fifty years after the commencement of 
English Art, they had no more mastery of their craft, as such, 
than that with which Hogarth, Gainsborough, and Reynolds 
commenced their career. The cure that we had to seek was to 
establish a means of transmitting the practical wisdom of one 
generation of painters to another. The true way to accomplish 
this object, it seemed to certain painters, had been to found a 
society for looking after the material interests of painting, which 
at present was very small, but which might be extended as 
circumstances suggested; that there should be an acting 
council ; that there should be a library and workshop ; that 
there should be an arrangement for the importing of colours 
from abroad ; and that there should be a complete collection of 
experiments with colours, varnishes, and oils, simple and mixed. 
All due steps should be taken that men in future generations 
might not, from finding false names given to our materials, be 
led to erroneous conclusions of the character of the true articles. 
Much more might be said of the ultimate aims of the society, 
but the audience might judge of the necessity of some new 
controlling influences on the character of our materials ; and the 
workshop, as a technical school, would impart knowledge that 
would serve as a key to many mysteries, so that they might be 
the inheritors, not only of our immediate predecessors, but the 
heirs of all the ages. 

Whatever may be the result of Mr. Hunt's project, he has done 
well to bring the subject into public notice, for it is one in which 
not only painters are interested, as it affects their credit, but also 
such of the public as are picture buyers, for few would covet works, 
or care greatly to possess them, with the chance of seeing them 
losCj year by year, what perhaps constitutes their highest beauty, 
or at least their greatest value — that is, the charm of colour. But 
what appears to us singular as regards the matter is, how it is the 
artists' colourman cannot supply the professional with what he 
needs, so as to save the artist the time and the trouble of being 
his own " grinder," and especially at this period, when science 
has done so much to bring manufactures to perfection. Textile 
goods, for example, whether they be made of silk, cotton, orwool, 
are printed in colours warranted to " stand fast," and they do 
stand fast for years, notwithstanding the processes tending to 
deterioration, if not absolute destruction, to which the article is 
repeatedly subject when it comes into the hands of the laundress. 
Now, if the colour manufacturer can produce colours which will 
suit the purpose of the dyer and the maker of textile fabrics, it 
seems strange that the artists' colourman cannot supply satis- 
factorily the needs of the painter. Perhaps the manner in which 
the subject has now been ventilated may induce those more 
immediately interested to direct their attention to it. 



